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36 MUSIC SUPERVISORS' JOURNAL 

IS INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
JUSTIFIED BY THE ACTUAL RESULTS? 

Will Earhart 

Supervisor of Music, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

(Concluded from October Issue) 

The last of these letters is from a teacher who is a professional musician 
of considerable distinction. He came over into the school work without any 
specific preparation, but adapted himself to it so quickly and so successfully 
that his work has been a joy to all concerned. This is what he writes: 

"In answer to your letter regarding results obtained by class instruction 
in violin, I would state that my experience along those lines this winter has 
convinced me that the violin can be taught successfully in classes. 

I find that the pupils are acquiring an amount of technic that is astonishing 
to anyone accustomed to private teaching alone; their bowing and intonation 
is every bit as good, their rhythm is better, and their finger dexterity compares 
most favorably with that of private pupils for the same number of lessons. 

Like most every teacher accustomed to private instruction alone, I started 
my class teaching skeptical as to the results which would be obtained, but 
after six months' work I find myself an enthusiastic convert to the idea of 
class instruction. 

My experience is that class instruction, when properly conducted, will 
yield results equal in every way to private instruction for an equal amount 
of time expended." 

Before leaving this part of our discussion, please note the comment that 
one teacher made on the newness of the movement. Class teachers have not 
been trained and have had little experience. As is the case among all profes- 
sional people, there will always be both good and bad teachers, even after 
training and experience are extended. Our school work brings the teacher 
into th.e limelight; the work of the private teacher is comparatively hidden. 
All of these facts must be taken into consideration in forming present opin- 
ions of results of class as compared with private instruction. 

But notwithstanding the attention I have given to this phase of the sub- 
ject, my belief is that the whole discussion thus far is quite beside the point. 
Technical attainment, from the technical musician's standpoint, is not the 
"result" that is of greatest importance. You will all agree with me, I hope, 
in the belief that the chief business of the public schools, with relation to 
music, is not to fit the pupil into a musical life but to fit music into the pupil's 
life— the lives of all— in goodly proportion, there to serve as a leaven to 
leaven the dull lump of an existence that is often sadly deficient in idealistic 
quality. If we deny this we are holding music above man. Surely we will 
not so undervalue our human state. Elbert Hubbard noted our disinclination 
to do such a thing when he said: "Yes, man is the highest product of crea- 
tion; but nobody ever said so except man himself." 

We will turn, then, to the question of whether extension of public school 
music to include class instruction in instrumental music is justified by results 
other than advance in technical capability. You have doubtless already noted 
that I have narrowed my paper to the discussion of class instruction on a 
particular instrument, and have disregarded the enormous field of ensemble 
playing in orchestras and bands. There is a further limitation which I now 
wish to impose upon myself. 

The reaction upon the pupil of the study of instrumental technic is very 
profoimd and very beneficial. I think it is of primary interest and impor- 
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tance; but as our Chairman, Mr. Fay, has already touched upon that phase, 
and as I wrote upon it rather extensively only two years ago in a paper 
entitled, "The Value of Applied Music as a School Subject," prepared for 
the Music Teachers' National Association, I shall disregard it now. Instead 
I shall speak further only of an entire class of results that are ignored, I 
imagine, in the thought that underlies such a title as the one that heads this 
paper. 

A few principals of elementary schools in Pittsburgh were able, on short 
notice, to send me brief statements of results which they had observed in 
their schools. The point of view and testimony may be of interest. I received 
only three such. They read as follows: 

"My belief in the effectiveness of the teaching of instrumental music in 
the public schools is based, to be brief, on the following points of observance: 

1. Muscular control. 

2. Training of the will. 

3. Concentration. 

4. Attention. 

5. Appreciation. 

6. Cultivation. 

These things have been noted and, in the brief time musical instruction 
has been given, have been fairly well attained. I am not much up in the technic 
of instrumental music, but if tone quality, skill in execution, and mental com- 
prehension are parts of it, then our pupils, at least, are becoming technically 
educated. 

Since you do not wish a treatise, I'll close." 

"In reply to your inquiry, I would say that I see a marked improvement 
in the work of pupils who are taking the instrumental music. 

Some of the pupils who were very indifferent about their school work 
and their personal appearance are making great progress both in school work 
and their appearance. 

It has also brought them 'to time' in regard to regular attendance, which 
alone is a great step toward the right. 

What I have stated here is also the verdict of the classroom teacher." 

The third principal telephoned to me on the last day I was in Pittsburgh 
before leaving for this Conference. She is principal of a very large school in 
a district which has a very mixed population. She apologized for not having 
written an answer, but explained that unusual conditions in her school had 
been taking every moment of her time. The shorthand notes I took over the 
telephone are now merely expanded into complete sentences. I may say that 
her oral report gave an impression of much greater enthusiasm than is con- 
veyed by this transcript: 

"I find that our instrumental music has what I would call a stabilizing 
effect. The pupils in it acquire a more steady and quiet demeanor. They 
have a better (more quiet and earnest) attitude toward their other studies. 
It refines and uplifts. I am heartily enthusiastic over the results of our instru- 
mental music." 

At the risk now of some repetition, I wish to discuss the same criticisms 
of school instruction in instrumental music which Mr. Fay read and in part 
answered. I, too, received a copy of these critical statements, and prepared 
answers. As Mr. Fay and I were not in close touch with one another, I did 
not know that there would be duplication of our effort. I ask you to pardon 
the small amount of duplication that does occur, since I feel that I cannot 
better express my whole thought regarding results that are not technical than 
by reiterating much of that which I wrote in answer to those criticisms. 
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A REPLY 10 ARGUMENTS ADVANCED AGAINST CLASS INSTRUCTION IN INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The arguments advanced against instrumental class instruction in the 
document sent me seem to me quite extraordinary. It is conceivable that a musi- 
cian should advance them, but not a humanist. As a whole they rest upon 
the assumption that man is for music, not music for man. Such arguments 
would, if applied consistently, destroy all folk-music, folk-dancing, folk-talks, 
amateur pageants and theatricals, chorus practice, etc., etc. In short, they 
would destroy all but professional, or professionally guided, activity in every 
form of expression that ever becomes the basis for a professional career. 

I am not prepared to say that we must fall down and worship the violin. 
Is it true that no profane hands must touch it, no wandering fingers of chil- 
dren impair its sanctity? Must it be left solely for those who are called of 
Heaven to play the violin? Why it should be is a mystery, since these same 
prophets are confessedly undesirable as persons and citizens. 

But I will take up the arguments one by one. 

First: That instrumental (particularly the violin) music cannot be suc- 
cessfully taught in classes. 

This depends on the definition one accepts of "successfully taught." If it 
means to develop an accomplished violinist, with an impeccable form of 
advanced technic and flawless artistry, no one will affirm the possibility. But 
probably 90% of those also who undertake the study of violin privately fail 
likewise. The conclusion is that most teaching is unsuccessful. If all teachers 
kept record of all who undertook study with them, and traced their future, 
this conclusion would, I firmly believe, be found correct. 

But from another standpoint this teaching is not unsuccessful. At the 
time it is given it builds a new and fine type of interest into the child's life. 
This becomes a constructive force. Violin music, chamber music, orchestra 
music, and best of all, the soul of music itself (if the teaching, however rudi- 
mentary, is of the right kind) will forever be nearer the pupil's love and under- 
standing. 

With young children, and in beginning stages, class instruction is better 
than individual instruction. The child needs the stimulus which the partici- 
pation of other children gives. No study is as well pursued solitarily as in 
groups by children of tender years. The psychology of this cannot be argued 
here. Our whole educational system is, however, based upon and corroborates 
the statement. 

Second: That no musician is able to teach more than one instrument suc- 
cessfully. 

The counter argument is very like the first; it is a matter of defining 
"successfully." If it means to the point of virtuosity, we may agree. But 
the school teacher who is not a mathematician gives first instruction in num- 
bers; and, though not specialists, teachers teach Latin, physics, history, etc. 
To the trained specialist in any one of these our objector's knowledge of the 
particular subject probably looks as incomplete and misdirected as the musical 
capabilities of children look to him. And how about the orchestral musician 
who "doubles"? 

Third: That no class instrumental instruction has been successful and 
that no product of such instruction has ever achieved anything in music. 

The first of these two assertions is open to denial. Not only has such 
instruction been successful, from the standpoint of introducing children to a 
new world of musical pleasure and understanding and interesting them in 
violin to the extent of leading them to take private lessons, but it has been 
successful again and again from the standpoint of the technical advance made 
in a given time. We have in Pittsburgh pupils who have made an advance 
(in good technical form) equal to that made by students studying privately 
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under good teachers. But "Ah!" our critic will say; "what about the others?" 
The answer is that anything they have done is that much to the good. They 
are those who would never have been given the chance by the private teacher 
to learn anything. 

Fourth: That music is a sacred thing and that no one is justified in study- 
ing the violin who is not planning to give time enough to the instrument, and 
effort enough, and who has not talent enough to become a professional violin- 
ist, or at least a highly skilled and finished amateur. 

I have already struck at this and need add but little. I had always sup- 
posed that humanity, too, was a sacred thing. I had labored under the impres- 
sion that, as man had created music for his satisfaction and pleasure, it belonged 
to him, to live in and enjoy, each to the measure of his capacity to take it in 
and that we who are teachers should extend that capacity. Would music be 
sacred (or existent) if there was no race of man at all? Is music a separate 
creation from the hands, voices, ears, minds and hearts of those who make it, 
receive it, rejoice in its spirit? Has it an absolute existence? Does Genesis 
relate that God made music, and then made man to serve it? If not, should 
I prevent my child, or yours, from having his hours of interest, pleasure — per- 
haps delight — in music that has all the needed grace of spirit to him, because 
the musician of advanced proficiency finds it unpleasant to himf 

Fifth: That the movement in school instrumental music as well as in 
other fields of school music now conspicuous over the country is not a call 
from the people of the various communities, but is the result directly of prop- 
aganda and effort on the part of public school music teachers. 

The people did not call for Theodore Thomas and his ministrations till 
he had jammed music down their throats by a full and glorious lifetime of 
determined effort. They do not call for opera now, in Chicago, so that the 
patronage will support it. They do not call for half the efforts of professional 
musicians that are "forced" upon them. They do not call for art museums, 
statues, good books. They did not call for art instruction, music instruction, 
Latin, physical training, Americanization work, etc., etc. They did and do 
appoint representatives to study human life, human needs, human interests, 
and devise courses of study. They have accepted {in Pittsburgh, at least) 
instrumental class work with many more signs of approval than they have 
accorded many other movements that they did not call for, but that the official 
staffs concerned thought desirable, and that have been found desirable. The 
gist of this all is that those appointed to lead must lead. 

Sixth: That the whole trend of public school music in the instrumental 
field is a menace to a sincere and properly dignified attitude toward fine music 
and, therefore, should be stamped out. 

I deny this utterly. It is one of the greatest safeguards against the rag- 
time and jazz that disgrace our age and that musicians do not seem able to 
overcome. 

Seventh: That the use of public funds for this work is illegal and unjust- 
ifiable and subject to injunction. 

Laws vary in different states; but I doubt whether there is any state in 
which instrumental class instruction in the schools, under some practicable 
form of organization and operation, is not legal. In Pennsylvania the ques- 
tion is whether it is legal unless public funds are used for it. That is, the self- 
supporting form is the one that is open to question there. 

Eighth: That violin class instruction has been tried, but has invariably 
failed and is being abandoned in places that have found it a failure. 

This is a question of fact. Let us collect the facts from all quarters, sup- 
pressing nothing. The truth is that which the facts show. 

Ninth: That class instruction in violin not only has not succeeded but 
that it is harmful, being injurious to the pupils who are taught by that 
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method, as it develops bad technical habits and is an actual detriment to their 
finer sense of pitch discrimination. 

Injurious in what way? Develops bad technical habits? No; does not 
always succeed in developing good ones ; but neither does private instruction. 
No instruction is always successful. No teacher ever wishes you to hear more 
than one pupil in ten of all his pupils. The teacher is not necessarily to be 
condemned. Nor is the pupil necessarily foolish in trying. There are 50 per- 
centers, 60 per-centers, 70, 80, 90, 100, among men, women and children, in 
every walk of life. There are "nubbins" in the Lord's cornfield. Should they 
not be permitted to attain the limit of a "nubbin's" growth? 

Pitch, I admit, in xriolin class instruction, must be very carefully guarded. 
There are successful ways of doing this, but they differ from the methods 
appropriate to individual instruction, and in the beginning make progress 
slower. I still contend, however, that in other ways development is richer and 
more rapid, with young beginners, under class instruction. 

Tenth: That any effort to increase the number of musicians in the com- 
munity or country is a dangerous thing, both to the community and to the 
individual musician. In the case of the community the musician is not an 
acceptable citizen because he is irritable, neurotic, temperamental, and other- 
wise disqualified from entering upon the usual pursuits of good citizenship. 
On the other hand, to train a person to become a musician not only empha- 
sizes these qualities in the person but also opens up the way to innumerable 
misfits in the selection of life work, thus harming the individual. 

This is contradictory, and proves entirely too much. In the beginning 
class instruction is assailed because it can not make musicians, and in the end 
is condemned because it is a dangerous movement in that direction. As the 
community is hurt by, and does not want, musicians, and as the private teacher 
is confessedly the one who makes musicians, he is the one to suppress. We 
of the public schools are now exonerated; we do not increase that class that 
is not "acceptable" and is "disqualified" from the customary reactions of "good 
citizenship." Since the argument has so turned, I must once more admit the 
truth of one of the critic's statements. He is right: we do not turn out musi- 
cians — which is a bad thing to do, anyway : we simply turn out, or try to turn 
out, good, wholesome young Americans who know more about all kinds of 
music than they would know without us; who will, many of them, go to the 
private teacher and be made by him into musicians; who will patronize the 
programs of the musicians so that these will not have so hard a time getting 
recognition, and who will, at worst, have a little (sometimes heterodox, but 
none the less delightful) music in their hearts that will continue to be a satis- 
faction and a joy to them. 

I wish to add, in closing, that I stand for orthodox and competent instruc- 
tion; but I am not willing to deny every human being every form of every- 
thing that does not promise a professional attainment for him as the result of 
the instruction received. 



